Second in command 


McHenry names McConnell 
Executive Vice Chancellor 


Dr. Grant McConnell, 
Professor of Politics and 
Fellow of College Five, 
will assume the new pos- 
ition of Executive Vice 
Chancellor at the Uni- 
versity of California, San- 
ta Cruz, effective July 1, 
1970. 

Announcement of the 
appointment was made 
last weekend (April 11/ 
ea by UC President 
Charles J. Hitch, follow- 
ing approval by the UC 
Regents at their meeting 
last month (March). 

The Executive Vice 
Chancellor will serve as 
administrative head of the 
campus during McHenry’s 
absences, assist the Chan- 
cellor in the administra- 
tion of campus. affairs, 
and supervise Academic 


Cranston, 


Unruh to 
visit UCSC 


On April 23 and 24, Alan 
Cranston, California U.S. Sen- 
ator, and Assemblyman Jess 
Unruh, candidate for Gov- 
ernor of California, will be in 
Santa Cruz to help support the 
local environmental universi- 
ty-community ecological ob- 
servance. 

Senator Cranston will be at 
the University from 10 AM to 
12 noon in the Stevenson Col- 
lege Courtyard, April 23. 

On April 24 Jess Unruh 
will be at Cabrillo College 
from 11 AM to 12 noon, at 
the Crown College Courtyard, 
UCSC, from 12:30 to 2:00 
and will then be at the Pacific 
Avenue Mall in downtown 
Santa Cruz beginning at 2:15 

The purpose of Senator 
Cranston’s and Jess Unruh’s 
visit will be to be present for 
the activities of the local ec- 
ological observance and is not 
designed to be a time for 
political speech making. They 
are coming to Santa Cruz be- 
cause of the unique character 
of the local program for that 
week. Mr. Unruh has indi- 
cated that he believes Santa 
Cruz has one of the best 
programs that he has heard of 
and would like to take part in 
a sharing between university 
people andalocal community. 
Both Senator Cranston and 
Jess Unruh will be available 
to talk informally with stu- 
dents and community people. 
They hope to listen to the 
concerns as well as be open 
to any questions relating to 
the political realities 
of changing our priorities in 
order to save our environment. 


Planning, Academic Per- 
sonnel, Services to Aca- 
demic Staff and Instruc- 
tional Services. Along with 
his new duties, Dr. Mc- 
Connell will continue his 
teaching and research ac- 
tivities in the field of 
politics. 

“Grant McConnell is 
an unusual combination 
of scholar, teacher and 
doer,” said Chancellor 
McHenry. “Most informed 
political scientists would 
list him-among the top 25 
in the discipline in the 
nation. He is an intellect- 
ual leader of the politics 
faculty and has performed 
his special assignment in 
environmental studieswith 


skill, vision and diplom- 
acy.” 
An ardent conserva- 


tionist, Dr. McConnell is 
Chairman of UCSC’s Com- 
mittee on Environmental 
Studies and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of 
the North Cascades Con- 
servation Council of 
which he is co-founder. The 
Council played a key role 
in the establishment of 
Cascades National Park. 
He also belongs to the 
Wilderness Society and 
the Sierra Club. 

Professor McConnell re- 
ceived his B.A. degree 
from Reed College and 
the Ph.D. from UC, Ber- 
keley, with interim study 
at Harvard and Oxford 
University. He has been 
a Rhodes Scholar, a 
Smith-Mundt Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Makerere Uni- 
versity College, Uganda, 
East Africa (1959-60), 
and a Ford Foundation 


~ ning Committee. 


Research Professor on 
Governmental Affairs at 
the University of Chicago 
(1961-63). 

Prior to his UCSC ap- 


pointmentlastyear(1969), 


Dr. McConnell was Prof- 
essor and Chairman of the 
Department of Political 
Science at the University 
of Chicago. He has also 
served on the faculties 
of UC, Berkeley and 
Mount Holyoke College 
and been a visiting Prof- 
essor at Cornell and the 
University of Washington. 

In addition to numer- 
ous articles in professional 
publications, he is the 
author of six books on 
economics and_ politics. 
He iscurrently Vice Presi- 
dent of the American 
Political Science Associ- 
ation. 


‘Shopping center’ crisis 
Dilemma of the ‘model campus” 


by Gary Heppell 


A dilemma which will face 
the Model Campus in years to 
come was voiced by Chan- 
cellor McHenry at Monday’s 
meeting of the Campus Plan- 
That is, in 
order to save much of our 
beautiful open space, student 
enrollment would be limited. 
Indeed, there is a strong feel- 
ing at Santa Cruz that such 
steps should be taken. But if 
any decision were made today 
to limit enrollment to, say, 
5,000, the Regents would very 
probably sell the remaining 
“unused” land to developers. 

This and other problems 
ofcampus growth were probed 
by students and planners alike 
in the second open meeting of 
the Committee, held in the 
Barn Theatre. 

Preserving open spaces will 
be only one of the issues 
faced by University planners 
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as UCSC grows to a “maturity” 
level of 27,500 students. An- 
other major question involves 
transportation, and hopefully 
more cars and parking lots 
won't be the answer. As yet 
only such stopgap measures 
as improved bus service have 
seriously been proposed, al- 
though new methods of trans- 
portation are being studied. 

One such possibility still in 
the dreaming stage is a con- 
nection into an as-yet-non- 
existant regional transit sys- 
tem. For the nonce, however, 
a three-dollar-per-quarter fee 
might allow students to ride 
free on the Santa Cruz buses. 
This and other proposals will 
be put to students on a May 
ballot. 

The Committee also re- 
ported on present and planned 
construction on campus. A 
new Student Facilities Center 
due to be built this year ad- 


jacent to Student Music East 


city on a hill press 
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They burn banks, 
don't they? 


See story on page 4 


will provide a needed and flex- 
ible recreation facility in the 
Merrill-Crown area. More am- 
bitious projects include an 
Applied Science complex in 
the central campus area, with 
an estimated completion date 
of June 1971. Also planned is 
a Social Science structure, 
which like College Six is pres- 
ently bogged down in fin- 
ancing troubles. 

Students balked at a pro- 
posed “shopping center” to 
serve the future apartment- 
dwellers of Colleges Six and 
Seven, and roasted the Com- 
mittee when it was learned 
that Merrill Provost Bell’s new 
house is costing some $120, 
000. This dispute seemed 
rather pointless, however, as 
the total cost of the house is 
being financed by private do- 
nation. 

The overriding concern of 


Please turn to page 10. 
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Are you a wise shopper? 


By Elayne J. Herrera. 


Do you consider yourself a wise grocery 
shopper? Do you really get the most for your 
money? The grocery store labyrinth with its 
jumbo boxes and its family size portions of 
products may be robbing you of hundreds 
of dollars every year. Studies done in New 
York City and Sacramento tested the ability 
of grocery shoppers to find the “best buy”. 
Groups of college graduate women were given 
a list of 12 common items to buy. Their job 
was to determine which size was the cheapest 
to buy for each item on the list. They were 
given one hour to make their choices. Extra 
time was allowed if requested; however, no 
one requested it. When the items were 
checked out at the cashier, it was found that 
in 40-50% of the cases the women did not 
get the best buy. This error “of choice” 
represents 10¢ on every dollar, ora needless 
10% could be cut from a budget by making 
the right selections. What solutions are 
there to this problem? 

Unit pricing is one such answer to the 
maze that shoppers are confronted with at 
the grocery store. Unit pricing would present 
the cost of each item in comparable terms, 
such as price per pound or price per pint. 
For example, which is the best buy of Rice 
Krispies: the 13 0z. box at 49¢, the 10 07. 
box at 40¢, or the ‘Sale Price” on the single 
portions at eight for 41¢? Confusing? Unit 
pricing would list the price per pound of cach 
package. For the Rice Krispies, the large box 
costs 59¢ per pound, the middle box costs 
64¢ per pound, and the little individually 
packaged servings cost $1.31 per pound. 
Thus, with unit pricing, the best buy clearly 
becomes visible. Rice Krispies represents only 
one brank on the shelf, and in a typical 
shopping session a buyer will often compare 
several brands of many items before making 
the final trip to the cashier. Hence, there ts 


more chance for error. In order to get the 
most for one’s money, it presently takes a 
free afternoon, a calculator, and sheer de- 
tzrmination! 

Now, a unit pricing bill called SB 189 
has been introduced into the California 
State Senate. This bill would require retailers 
to list the cost on all edible and nonedible 
items in one of the following appropriate 
comparable measures: per pound, per pint, 
or per numberable unit. This cost of unit 
pricing is about 1%%, and it will be passed 
on to the consumer by the retailers. How- 
ever, the expected 10% savings to the con- 
sumer will far outweigh this cost. This bill 
is now in the Business and, Professions Com- 
mittee in the Senate, awaiting to be heard on 
April 23 at 1:30 pm. This committee has 
been traditionally conservative and consist- 
ently supports businessinterests.Consequently , 
a unit pricing bill, such as the one proposed, 
stand little chance of getting out of this 
committee. 


1970 has been called the year of the con- 
sumer. People, such as Ralph Nader, Betty 
Yurness, and many others, are working hard 
to make this come true. However, improving 
everyday buying requires an important in- 
gredient of personal involvement. \f you are 
tired of playing grocery store roulette or the 
“old shell game” as to which box is the best 
buy, then support unit pricing. If you are a 
consumer, then become involved. Your help 
is needed to get this unit pricing bill passed. 
Without letters to the senators on this com- 
mittee, thisbill will be quietly killed and will 
never get on to the Senate floor. Help inform 
your community about unit pricing. Pass out 
information at your local grocery stores. 
Urge these consumers to write to Senator 
Alfred Alquist, 777 North Ist Street, San 
Jose, California 9511 2. 


Warner Brothers film project 


Reflecting the vastly in- 
creased collegiate interest in 
films and filmmaking, Warner 
Bros. and the National Enter- 
tainment Conference, compris- 
ing 450 colleges and universi- 
ties, are undertaking a multi- 
facted film project to provide 
integrated programs in profes- 
sional training, education and 
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entertainment to the nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

Warner Bros. has announced 
the launching of the project, 
which will be headed by the 
Warner Bros. non-theatrical 
division. 

With more than 500 col- 
leges throughout the United 
States now offering film pro- 
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duction courses, the project 
will enable NEC members insti- 


tutions to utilize the services, 


facilities and products of a 
major motion picture com- 
pany for the first time. Lead- 
ing film personalities will take 
part in the project by partici- 
pating in lecture series on col- 
lege campuses. 

The Warner Bros. decision 
to participate in the project 
is a positive response to col- 
legiate complaints about al- 
leged film company apathy 
toward student film-makers, 
rising film-rental costs and re- 
lated issues. 

The professional training 
program will offer college stu- 
dents one or more film-making 
workshopsannually, with War- 
ner Bros. technicians provid- 


Please turn to page 3. 
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UCSB student won't 
accept his diploma 


Patricio Perez is the first person in the history of the 
University of California to apply for un-graduation. 

According to a story by Hilary Kaye in the UCSB 
El Gaucho, Perez has demanded that his diploma not 
be issued because ‘he strongly dislikes the idea of 
Governor Reagan signing his diploma.” 

“Ronald Reagan,” Perez commented, “represents 
all the interests designed to keep people like me 
(Chicanos) out of the University. I look at Reagan 
signing my diploma with as much enthusiasm as 
marching in a Sam Houston parade.” 

Perez is a political science major at UCSB and al- 
ready holds a degree in mathematics. Instead of filing 
for graduation in June, he asked the Registrar for a 
petition to ungraduate. Somewhat bewildered, the 
secretary in the Santa Barbara administration told 
Perez: ‘We've never had anyone apply to un-graduate 
before.” The Registrar has agreed to hold up Perez’ 
diploma until he requests. it. 

‘Ronald Reagan signing academic degrees in an 
anachronism, as he has shown no facility for under- 
standing what an academic community or a scholar 
is,’ Perez declared. “I won’t accept my degree— 
period—if Reagan’s name is on it. I’m hoping other 
students will follow suit. I have the rest of my life to 
wait for a governor who is compatible with my 
notions.” 

The University will acknowledge and certify gradu- 
action, even if a diploma is not issued. 


Haight favors academic freedom 


Raymond L. Haight, candi- 
date for the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor, stated 
that if he is elected, “‘aca- 
demic freedom will return to 
California and this freedom 
shall be determined by the 
local college and university.” 

“If a college community 
wants Angela Davis, Ronald 
Reagan, Eldridge Cleaver, Rob- 
ert Welch, Caesar Chavez, or 
H.L. Hunt to speak or teach, 
that institution should have 
that right. We must have some 
segment of our society where 


every point of view can be ex- 
pressed if we are to survive.” 

Haight, speaking during a 
campaign tour of Northern 
Santa Barbara County, went 
on to say that ‘no culture, 
especially a complex one like 
ours, can long endure without 
a free academic society. Criti- 
zing, evaluating and recom- 
mending actions should be a 


“part of our academic struc- 


ture.” 

“Before the 20th Century 
ends we will need people who 
support capitalism, commu- 


nism, socialism and fascism 

concepts of both cooperative 
and competitive ideas to give 
us solutions to our problems.” 

Haight went on to state 
that “‘we are a conglomerate 
of 2500 years of western 
ideas and cultures. We will 
need people who know all 
areas of this mixture.” 

“If you stiffle any individ- 
ual in your society, you admit 
your society cannot ration- 
ally deal with new ideas. Am- 
erica is too great to become a 
society that fears ideas,” 
Haight concluded. 


On film 


When Fritz Lang was in the process of producing 
M, the title was to be Murderer Among Us. Not until 
Lang agreed to change the title was he allowed to use 
studio facilities. The film was released in 1931. 

The film is stark and simple, indeed it is at times 
melodramatic. Peter Lorre was launced to stardom 
in his role in the nearly archetypal guilt-ridden Ger- 
man. The viewer is cautioned not to allow the “‘thril- 
ler” format to obscure the definite serious intent of 
the film. 

Lorre’s performance can only be called “heavy.” 
The development of the murderous character is com- 
plete; a triumph for both Lang and Lorre. The film, 
unlike many movies of its type, is paced slowly and 
deliberately. The plot proceeds through the series of 
events from the first murder of a young girl to the 
final police decision to apprehend M at any cost. 
Actually, M is never actually apprehended by the 
police in what is a true surprize ending. 

At thé end, both dramatic nature and pace are 
varied greatly, illustrating the great versatility of 
Lang as a director. Certainly, M is a preeminent film, 
perhaps the finest German film ever made. With both 
Fritz Lang and Peter Lorre in its corner, M must be 
rated as one of the truly great films being shown here 
this year. With the film is a second short feature, 
UN CHIEN ANDALOU, directed by Luiz Bunuel and 
Salvador Dali. This is a powerful film, but not rec- 
ommended for the sqeamish. 


GANGSTER FILM SERIES 


The honorable Governor of California was seen 
enthusiastically trying to portray a hoodlum last 
Sunday night in The Killers, the premiere in a series 
of films drawn from the American gangster tradition. 
While the governor's performance was no more mem- 
orable than his ‘Bonzo Goes to College, the series 
ushered in by The Killers is both interesting and im- 
portant. 

In the past, Films 70 has sponsored many highly 
successful festivals of foreign films, featuring the 
works of Jean-Luc God ard, Francois Truffaut, and 
the Italian neo-realists. The directors of this organiz- 
ation have now seized upon violence as a theme in 
American history, finding that this theme has exerted 
a powerful influence on the cinema of this country. 
The argument is that the violence in our history has 
plaved a paramount role in the formation of the 
collective unconscious of the American people, which 
is brought to bear on artists in every medium.-In turn, 
the movies of Bogart and Cagney have become an tn- 
visible but undeniable factor in the unconscious 
minds of those who currently control American 
social institutions. This quarter, members of the 
Santa Cruz community will have the opportunity 
to view the best of these motion pictures and evaluate 
the preceding argument for themselves. 


Particularly notable among the future films in this 
series are On the Waterfront and Public Enemy. The 
first features Marlon Brando and Karl Madden, who 
combine to expose the corruption of union activity, 
while the second features the immortal James Cagney 
inca film by William Wellman. Both deserve the atten- 
tion of any serious student of the history of American 
cinema. 


Warner Bros., con’d. 


Continued from page 2. aspects of the motion picture 


: Whalen & Ellis 
Gangsters & governors 


ing assistance in the produc- 
tion of a color film; a film 
festival with numerous prizes 
ranging up to $500 and an 
opportunity for student film- 
makers to sell their works to 
Warner Bros., and summer 
job scholarships with Warner 
Bros. at the company’s stu- 
dios in Burbank, Calif., on 
location or at the home office 
in New York. 

The educational program 
will include: lecture series by 
producers and directors assoc- 
iated with Warner Bros.; study 
films dealing with various 


industry; study guides on pro- 
ducing, directing, photography , 
sound, editing, and other top- 
ics, written for Warner Bros. 
by experts in their respective 
fields, and traveling exhibits 
of Warner Bros. posters, pho- 
tographs, dr a wings and 
sketches. 

The headquarters of the 


Warner Bros. non-theatrical 
division are at 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., 


10019, while the NEC ad- 
dress is P.O. Box 11489, Cap- 
itol Station, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


Starting Wednesday, April 15 for 4 nights only, the 
Nickelodeon will present one complete performance 
nightly of renowned Indian director Satyajit Ray’s 
monumental work, The Apu Trilogy. The three films 
comprising it, ‘““Pather Panchali’’, ““Aparajito”, & “‘The 
World of Apu’’, have won countless awards at film 
festivals all over the world. 

Starting this Sunday, for three days only, the 
Nickelodeon will present two cinema classics, ‘““The 
Blue Angel’, starring Marlene Dietrich, and Sergei 
Eisenstein’s ““Alexander Nevsky”’. 


Movie Log 


ISLE OF THE DEAD 
H.G. Wells adaptation 
METROPOLIS 

Fritz Lang, director 
8:00 PM Crown Dining Hall 


Friday: 


NORTH BY NORTHWEST 
Alfred Hitchcock, director 
Science Lecture 3 

7:30 and 10:00 PM 

$1.00 


Saturday: 


Sunday: M 
Fritz Lan, director 
UN CHIEN ANDALOU 
Luiz Bunuel, director 
Science Lecture 3 
6:30 and 9:00 PM 
$1.00 


The current Cinema 


They Shoot Horses Don’t They? 


by Mike Wallace 

They Shoot Horses Don't They? (now at the Rio 
Theatre) is gauche, melodramatic, vulgar and unsubtle. 
It is also entertaining, senuincly moving al times, and 
one of the most interesting pictures of 1969. Although 
parts of it are excellent, it has some serious flaws 
which, ultimately, keep it from being a really good 
HKOVIC. 

The setting is a ballroom on the Pier in Santa Mon- 
ica: the time is 1932. In the midst of the Depression. 
an assorted group of down-and-outers has gathered to 
take part in the marathon dance held there. The dance 
is a savage test of human endurance with the rules 
strictly laid out. The couples dance for two hours, 
rest for ten minutes, then resume dancing. When, 
over a thousand hours later, only one couple ts left 
standing, the winners will reccive $1,000 in prize 
money. 

Attracted to the dance for various motives are a 
mid-western farm boy (Michael Sarrazin), a cynical, 
world-weary young woman (Jane Fonda),a World War 
| sailor hoping to make a fast buck (Red Buttons), an 
out of work actress hoping to be discovered (Susannah 
York) and an Okie with his pregnant wife veterans of 
several marathon dances (Bruce Dern and Bor.nie 
Bedelia). The promoter and master of ceremonies 1s 
an unscrupulous chap named Rocky (Gig Young). 

The film concentrates primarily on the fortunes or 
rather misfortunes—of Fonda, Sarrazin, Buttons, York, 
and Young. As the dance progresses, Buttons dies of 
a heart attack, York has a nervous breakdown, and 
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Extra bread 


Do you need a little 
extra bread? 

A local Watsonville 
group is looking for stu- 
dents who are “in search 
of a small craft business 
with great potential.”’ The 
product is a soft-leather 
shoe called a “Ho-Gan” 
and its originator, Diana 
Thompson, will help you 
set up a complete retail - 
sales operation. 

Described as a “glove 
onyour foot,” the Ho-Gan 
is crafted from a single 
cut of glove-tanned leath- 
Please turn to page 7 - 


5% of films, maybe less, are 
made because a man has an 

idea, an idea which he must 

express. 

SAMUEL FULLER 


In “Dolls” we have murder and 
violence and adultery and per- 
version, love and marriage, 
incest—no, we don’t have incest, 
suicide, you name it, the whole 
whiz. 

RUSS MEYER 


I wonder if this business will 
ever turn honest. 
HAL WALLIS 


She’s the world’s eighth won- 
der... why, why, Shirley Tem- 
ple is endless. 

DARRYL ZANUCK 


Sometimes you wonder what 
it’s all about. ON FILM 


For a free pre-publication 
issue write to 

ON FILM Subscription Service 
P.O. Box 10044 CN1 

Kansas City, Mo. 64111 
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"It was the biggest capitalist thing around—" 


For years , if you wanted to have a good time in college, you went to Santa Barbara. 


Then, all of a sudden , they put away their surfboards and burned a bank. 


Somehow, the party school went political. 


An inquiry into the Isla Vista incident. 


by 


Richard Flacks and Milton Mankoff 


Department of Sociology 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


For generations this California coast- 
al community has been known for its 
gentle climate, magnificent beaches, its 
conservative and very wealthy leading 
citizenry. Idyllic physical attributes 
combined with a sedate social life to 
make it an ideal retirement resort for 
the very rich of the Far West. — 

- In the past decade, a branch of the 

University of California has burgeoned 
in neighboring Goleta. Once a state 
college, UCSB has not succeeded in 
shaking its reputation as the “play 
school” of the UC system—the place 
to come to for surfing, the place to 
escape from if one has serious intel- 
lectual or political interests. Indeed, 
to come here fresh from the turmoil 
of other major university campuses 
was, until very recently, to feel oneself 
transported back to the late Fifties 
with respect to the “feel” of student 
culture and politics. 


As the UCSB campus grew, previously 
undeveloped land adjacent to it was turned 
over to real estate operators for the purpose 
of constructing student apartment com- 
plexes and private dorms. The emerging 
unincorporated community was called Isla 
Vista, and currently its 1% square mile area 
contains at least 10,000 students and other 
young people, and virtually no adults. It is 
perhaps the first youth ghetto. 

On Wednesday, February 25, hundreds of 
Isla Vista residents drove police from the 
area in a hail of rocks, set fire to a patrol car, 
stone and vandalized virtually all of the 
realty companies in the community, and 
finally burned the local branch of the Bank 
of America to the ground. It was the second 
day of four days of severe street fighting and 
property destruction in Isla Vista. On Tues- 
day afternoon hundreds of youths attempted 
to prevent police from arresting to residents, 
pulling them out of a patrol car, setting it 
afire, stoning the police, breaking the bank’s 
windows. The Wednesday night disturbances 
followed a speech by William Kuntsler, 
lawyer for the Chicago 7, before a UCSB 
stadium crowd of perhaps 7,000. By Thurs- 
day, Governor Reagan had appeared in town 
to proclaim a ‘“‘state of extreme emergency” 
and to announce the beefing up of security 
forces on the scene. But that evening, hun- 
dreds of students ignored curfew regulations, 
and again succeeded in driving the police 
from Isla Vista with barrages of rocks and 
Molotov cocktails. Thursday’s disturbances 
were finally quelled by helicopter bom- 
bardments of teargas and by the intro- 
duction of the National Guard. By Friday 
night, the Guard was present in force, and 
torrential rain aided the squelching of further 
outbreaks. 

As of Saturday, property damage was 
estimated at several hundred thousand dol- 
lars (including the $350 thousand bank 
building). One hundred and thirty-six per- 


sons had been arrested; at least one third of 
the County Sheriff's deputies had been 
injured; one student had been severely in- 
jured by a speeding highway patrol vehicle; 
one university employee had been wounded 
by police gun fire. The state of emergency 
continued in Isla Vista. On the campus public 
meetings were banned and university officals 
threatened dismissal of students and_ staff 
who could be shown to have participated in 
violence. Meanwhile, politicians at all levels 
and both parties vied, in this election year, 
tor the most effective epithets to hurl at the 
demonstrators. As “law and order” hysteria 
mounted, however, no one seemed prepared 
to face publicly the obvious central question: 
Why should hundreds of California’s*‘golden 
youth” of upper middle class background 
have participated in direct attacks on the 
police and property and above all in the 
burning of a bank? Why should hundreds of 
others have observed these activities with 
active or passive approval? Why should thou- 
sunds of other students, even if disturbed by 
the tactics, nevertheless concur with the in- 
tent behind them? Politicians and the media 
attempted to avoid these questions by at- 
tempting to discover outside agitators and 
conspirators with Bill Kuntsler as the prime 
suspect. But sooner or later the blunt fact 
must be faced - thousands of previously 
“privatized” and politically indifferent young 
people took part in something very like an 
insurrectionary act. And further, if it could 
happen here, it could happen anywhere in 
the socicty. 

To understand how this could happen, it 
is necessary to grasp how the immediate living 
conditions in Isla Vista, experiences on the 
campus, and more general cultural and 
political events have converged to affect the 
consciousness of the students in Isla Vista. 

First, Isla Vista is a ghetto, and as such 
its residents share many of the grievances of 
other ghetto-dwellers. For many years, real- 
tors have chargéd high rents for overcrowded 
apartments. Although the school year runs 
tor 8% months, rental contracts cover a 
10-month period. Each student is held re- 
sponsible for the rent for his entire apart- 
ment, even if his roommates, who may be 
strangers, leave. Security deposits totalling 
up to $100 per apartment are rarely returned 
in full if at all. Virtually all of the realtors 
refused to accept a standard contract drawn 
up by the Associated Students of UCSB just 
a week before the disturbances. 

Like other ghetto-dwellers, Isla Vistans 
experienced constant police harassments. 
The widespread use of drugs in the com- 
munity was a continuous ground for under- 
cover surveillance, raids and other busts. 
Most UCSB students have had experience 
with unprovoked ID checks. Black Student 
Union leaders and other political activists 
have been subjected to late-night apartment 
busts. 

The geographical isolation of Isla Vista is 
total—it fronts on the ocean, and is bounded 
on one side by the sprawling university 
campus, and on its remaining side by totally 
barren marshy expanses. Its main drag--the 
Embarcadero- consists of a couple of dozen 
financially shaky shops and eateries servicing 
the tastes of the youth culture, a couple of 
low-grade bookstores and superior record 
shops, a few overpriced supermarkest,a pool- 
hall, a semi-art movie house, and until last 
Thursday, the centrally located and imposing 
Bank of America building. Considering the 
proximity of the ocean, and the unbiquitous- 
ness of the gentle sun, daily life in I1.V. has 
been surprisingly gray and downright boring. 
Naturally enough, the students have tried to 
fill the hollowness with drugs, music, extrav- 
agant dress, handicrafts, sex, intense friend- 
ship. To explain the relative absence of poli- 
tics in the student culture would perhaps re- 
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"And if it happened at UCSB, if could happen anywhere.” 


quire a lengthy analysis. Suffice it to’ say that 
it has been apparent that radicalism and 
militancy has until recently tended to develop 
primarily among students whose parents are 
liberal highly-educated professionals. Young 
people growing up with such parents become 
politically aware and concerned at a rela- 
tively early age and are much more likely to 
engage in protest than have been students 
from other sectors of the middle class or the 
white working class. UCSB students are more 
likely to come from conservative, business- 
oriented homes than, say, students at Berk- 
eley or other campuses noted for activism. 

At UCSB “alienation” and generational 
revolt have been expressed almost entirely 
in cultural rather than politcal terms. In the 
past couple of years, there has been an in- 
crease in the self-consciousness of UCSB 
students about their “‘life-style.” It has be- 
come characteristic for students to express 
a deep yearning for a “humanistic”? way of 
life—that is an unhassled place in the sun 
where love, simplicity and individuality can 
be supported. 

By last year, many students had begun to 
see that the possibility of sustaining such a 
life-style was extremely problematical and 
severely threatened by a variety of social and 
political realities. One of the first events to 
awaken the campus in this way was the 
emergence of the black students as a force at 
UCSB. Blacks seized a university building, de- 
manding a black studies department and an 
end to campus racism. Their revolt en- 
gendered guilt for many white students a 
guilt which turned to anger against obvious 
acts of harassment and persecution which 
BSU leaders experienced at the hands of 
local police. It did not take much effort for 
white students to connect their own exper- 
ience with narcotics arrests to the police 
harassment of black students. 

Moreover, BSU demands for basic edu- 
cational reform led many white students to 
question the “relevance” of their courses 
and to awareness of their own lack of voice 
in university government. The first major 
white student campus protest involved the 
“seizure” of the student union, and its temp- 
orary conversion into a free university. By 
the end of the last academic year, as a result 
of these experiences and of the Berkeley 
People’s Park controversy, a significant, active 
contituency for student power had emerged 
on the previously dormant campus. It was as 
if the quest for a new “‘life style” had led 
students to see whether the university, des- 
pite its impersonality, its bureaucracy, its 
terribly straight faculty, and its packaged 
curriculum, could be made into a funda- 
mental resource for constructing new values 
and meanings. 

During this same period, another set of 
experiences was also ‘‘deprivatizing” UCSB 
students. These had to do with the massive 
eco-catastrophe resulting from oil-drilling in 
the Santa Barbara Channel. Nothing could 
be more concretely threatening to students’ 
daily freedom than the spoiling of the ocean 
shore. In the ensuing year, the gushing of oil 
onto the beaches has been accompanied by 
an outpouring of promises from politicians ~ 
promises which have had no effect whatever 
on the fact that the drilling and the spilling 
continue. Also during this past year, it be- 
came clear that the university administration 
intended to pursue plans to obtain a 
federally funded freeway to service campus 
traffic--a project which would destroy a rare 
salt-water marsh and bird refuge, and guar- 
antee the pollution of the local air. On the 
anniversary of the oil blowout, some 500 
students staged a 16-hour sit-in to block 
the use of the city wharf by oil company 
vehicles. 

It was then a harsh lesson which many 
students at UCSB were beginning to learn: 
just when they were beginning to find ways 
to break out of programmed lives and create 
new values, they were discovering that they 
had precious little individual or collective 
power to protect what they sought to build. 

This lesson was driven home by more re- 
mote events. The war, for instance, and the 
way in which the President had callously dis- 
missed the peaceful, dignified Moratorium 
demonstrations. The draft, for instance, the 
draft lottery which had raised the hopes of 
many for freedom from conscription and 
from “‘channeling,” turned out to be a great 


disillusionment, as draft boards quickly an- 
nounced that no numbers were going to be 
“safe.” This year’s movies -- Easy Rider, 
Alice’s Restaurant, Medium Cool—all rein- 
forced the basic lesson, as did the faces and 
voices of national and state politics: Nixon, 
Reagan, Agnew, Mitchell, and the rest. And 
then there was the Chicago trial—an event 
which seemed to crystallize everything. It was 
a trail whose defendants represented the 
entire spectrum of this generation’s political 
and cultural revolt. In their behalf came to 
testify most of the outstanding culture 
heroes—Ginsburg, Mailer, Arlo and Country 
Joe. The judge, the prosecution~—standing 
as glaring proof of the callousness and ven- 
gefulness and inhumanity of those in present 
authority. It is hard to overestimate the 
fascination of students here with the events 
in Chicago. They were topics of daily con- 
versation. When Tom Hayden came to 
campus, UCSB radical leaders were stunned 
by the size of the crowd which turned out to 
hear him and by the thunderous ovation it 
delivered when he finished. 

In the days following the Hayden ap- 
pearacne,. Radical Union activists concluded 
a petition campaign they had organized in 
behalf of Professor William Allen, a popular, 
unorthodox anthropology teacher, whose 
contract had been terminated one year after 
receiving his Ph.D. in what the RU and others 
alleged to be a “‘political firing.”” Again the 
organized radicals were surprised, for when 


the campaign ended 7,776 students (well over 
half the student body) had signed the 
petition calling for an “open hearing”’ on the 
Allen case. On January 29, a rally called by 
the RU concerning Allen drew at least 2,000 
students to the plaza in front of the admin- 
istration building. For a week thereafter 
thousands of students massed daily under 
magnificent sunshine for large rallies, parades, 
building blockades and other non-violent 
demonstrations. The administration, acting 
under new state laws, called for police, sev- 
eral hundred were drawn from surrounding 
counties, to keep the main plaza clear. The 
students assiduously avoided violence, con- 
frontation and systematic disruption. Still 
19 RU leaders were arrested, including sev- 
eral who were busted in night-time apartment 
raids. The faculty senate met for 5’%2 hours 
on February 3, and in a tangle of parlia- 
mentary obfuscation, passed resolutions re- 
jecting the substance of student demands, and 
affirming faculty “control,” departmental 
autonomy, “confidentiality,” and other 
sacred canons of traditional academic free- 
dom. Student bitterness was quite profound. 
Many had viewed Allen as a significant model 
of the “‘life-style’”. His experimental ap- 
proach to teaching and his openess with 
students were regarded as major assets by 
many students. Most students agreed that 
they ought to have some capacity to make 
the faculty accountable, some direct voice 
in the educational process, some way of 
protecting unconventional, exciting teachers 
who did not meet rigidly “professional” 
criteria of conventional departments. The 
faculty seemed to be saying that the uni- 
versity could not serve as a resource for the 


students’ quest for new values and meanings 
and that the use of mass action by students, 
however peaceful, was worthy of a jail 
sentence. 

Just before the Senate met, the students 


demonstrations had reached a peack of joyful, 
non-violent militance. Two thousand stu- 
dents invaded the faculty club. Some pro- 
ceeded to rapidly construct barricades out of 

the dining room furniture. The majority felt 

that such an act violated the spirit of the 

demonstration, and so quickly dismantled 

the barricade, replaced all the furniture, 

wiped the tables, swept the floors. Mean- 
while many took the opportunity to skinny- 
dip in the fauclty pool, music and dancing 
permeated the area, and then, well before the 

police could decide how to handle the 

situation, the students departed in a happy 

mass. After the senate meeting, there was a 

noticeable depression in the campus mood. 

Eventually, the Allen demonstrations petered 

out, with no successful resolution, and with 

the leadership facing jail and disciplinary 

action. 

There is no doubt that the failure of this 
broadly popular, good-natured, and peaceful 
campus protest to achieve anything but a 
repressive and unyielding response from the 
administration and faculty severely under- 
minded the legitimacy of University author- 
ity. Moreover, if peaceful assembly and 
petition could be flagrantly ignored in a 
university, what hope could be held out for 
peaceful change in the country at large? 

In the three weeks that followed, the 
Chicago contempt citations and verdicts 
came down, the Isla Vista realty companies 
refused to sign a standard contract, the 
University Regents voted the institution of 
tutition for the first time in California 
history, the Governor’s budget eliminated 
the Educational Opportunity Program of 
scholarship aid to minority students at the 
University. 

Event after event conspired to alienate 
previously non-political students from ma- 
jor institutions and erode their respect for 
authority at every level of society. The or- 
ganized campus radicals sought "program- 
matic’? ways to organize this frustration and 
energy, for long-term commitment and action. 
When the dam broke, it was not the organ- 
ized Radical Union activists who supplied 
initiative and leadership. The students who 
engaged in violence were not typical politi- 
cal experience. Radical activists typically 
have sophisticated notions of political theory, 
strategy and tactics. Their outrage has be- 
come disciplined and channeled into organ- 
izational activity, they are typically too 
“rational”? to become ‘‘adventurist.”” When 
violent mass protest occurs, it is far more 
likely to be previously apolitical youth who 
initiate it, since they are not constrained by 


‘the variety of prescriptions about violence 


which the politically sophistacated have ac- 
quired. Once they have lost faith in legitimate 
authority, and see normal channels blocked, 
their rage is far less tempered by questions 
of proper strategy and tactics. Their action 
is likely to be more direct, natural and em- 
otionally connected. 

Thus, Tuesday’s outbreak began as a gut 
reaction to a blatant instance of police 
harassment which occurred in the view of 
hundreds of students. By Wednesday, some 
Isla Vistans were clearly ready for more. 
After Kuntsler’s speech, a rally began in a 
park. adjacent to the Bank of America. 
Police were present in large numbers. Ten- 
sions were high because of the events of the 
night before, and because the local sheriff 
and state senator had predicted further 
violence. Suddenly the police arrested a 
young man who was carrying a wine jug. 
The man resisted and was severely clubbed in 
the plain view of thousands. At that point 
the rocks started flying, police cars were 
charged, and the police were driven off. 

The selective, systematic property des- 
truction of Wednesday evening was possible 
only because the police had been easily 
forced out of Isla Vista. This in turn was 
possible because the County police forces 
were grossly undermanned. About 75 men 
were immediately available; of these about 
25 had been injured on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights. The remaining force could not 
control the situation and had to leave until 
reinforcements could arrive (and this took 
perhaps five hours). Fire department per- 
sonnel refrained from entering the area for 
similar reasons. As it became clear that 
the police had left, the massed young people 
began to develop and implement a crude 
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Soledad Brothers face power of law, racism 


This is the second in a series of articles 
concerning the trial of the Soledad Brothers 
three black prisoners: John Clutchette, Fleeta 
Drumgo and George Jackson—who have been 
accused of the murder of John Mills, a 
guard at Soledad, on Jan. 16, 1970. 

The manner in which the Soledad Brothers 
have been indicted and arraigned for the 
murder of John Mills, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the murder itself, and the misuses 
of power by the prison and judicial authori- 
ties give rise to a number of issues, which 
fall generally under two headings: legal and 
political. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 


The judge, the jury and the penal authori- 
ties have total power over the lives of the 
defendants. Only by unobstructed recourse 
to their legal rights can Drumgo, Jackson, 
and Clutchette defend themselves against 
that power. But those rights have been 
abridged: the prejudices of the judge, of the 
grand jury and of the penal authorities at 
Soledad have confrounded the attempts of the 
defendants’ lawyers to represent their clients 
competently. 

When the processes of the law are thus 
distorted by extra-legal issues, and when 
those who wield power can ignore the con- 
straints of the law, those issues and that 
power become matters for political dispute. 
In this case we must explore two political 
concerns. The first is the power of the 
prison authorities; the second is racism. 
THE POWER OF THE 
PRISON AUTHORITIES 

The officials of Soledad Prison occupy a 
most powerful position in this case. Inside 
Soledad itself their authority over inmates is 
absolute. Although prisoners do possess some 
political rights, such as protection from un- 
reasonable and arbitrary punishment, those 
rights are virtually indefensible against vio- 
lation by penal authorities. 

This oppression is common to most 
prisons; in this case, however, it has become 
unusually dangerous, for it has extended 
beyond the confines of Soledad to jeopardize 
the chances of the defendants to receive a 
fair trial. 

The penal authorities resent the loss of 
exclusive control over the defendants imposed 
by the authority of the court and the rights 
of the defense counsel; moreover, their re- 
sentment is shared by Judge Campbell. 
Campbell has repeatedly hindered attempts 
of the defense attorneys to interview the 
witnesses, who are themselves prisoners, and 
he refused the attorneys access to the scene 
of the crime until after it had been dis- 
mantled and changed. Had the crime been 
committed outside prison walls such obstruc- 
tions to due legal process could not have 
occurred. But because John Mills was a 
prison guard, because Campbell shares the 
interest of the penal authorities in preserv- 
ing their power, the representation which 
Drumgo, Jackson, and Clutchette ought to 


receive in a court of law has been corrupted, 
not through any failure of their attorneys, 
but by the de facto conspiracy of Campbell 
and the penal authorities. 

The presiding judge, Gordon Campbell, 
has stated that race is not an issue. That 
statement has been directly contradicted by 
Soledad officials, one of whom, Deputy 
Superintendant Black, publicly stated that 
the killing of John Mills was an act of 
revenge by blacks for the ‘justifiable Homi- 
cides” of the three black inmates on Jan- 
uary 13. This statement was made on Jan- 
uary 16, prior and therefore prejudicial to 
the investigation of the crime. 

The defendants’ race, however, has a 
more pervasive bearing on their plight. Were 
they white, and had they committed the 
same crimes, they probably would not be in 
prison at all. The likelihood of a black man 
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being accused and convicted of a given fel- 
only in the State of California is several 
times as great as that of a white man who 
commits the same crime. The fact that forty 
per cent of the prisoners in California pris- 
ons are black, though blacks make up only 
cight per cent of the state’s population, 
points to use of the penal system as a 
vehicle of racial suppression within our 
society. 


RACISM 


Even more pertinent to the case are two 
of Judge Campbell’s remarks, past and pres- 
ent: upon the occasion of the assassination 
of Martin Luther King, was heard to say, 
“When you consider all the violence he 
caused, maybe he got what he deserved.” 
And in his opening remarks at one of the 
preliminary hearings (the first to be well 
attended by friends and supporters of the 
defendants) Campbell warned the spectators 
that they should sit properly because they 
were in a courtroom, not at a barbecue or 
a pool hall. 

Neither the fact that the defendants are 
black men nor their position as wards of a 
prison system ought to affect their oppor- 
tunity to receive a fair trial. But a racial 
issue precipitated their indictment and tem- 
pered the following proceedings, and their 
defense has been, and will probably continue 
to be hampered by the inaccessibility of 
Soledad to their attorneys. 


LEGAL £$SUES 


The way crucial legal problems are re- 
solved will have decisive effects on the lives 
of the defendants. The chief issues articu- 
lated in court so far are the constitutionality 
of 1) the indictment process; 2) the selection 
and composition of the grand jury; and 3) 
California Penal Code Section 4500. If the 
Supreme Court holds any of the three un- 
constitutional, new interpretation, or new 
legislation, or both must follow. But be- 
cause both the indictment process and the 
composition of the grand jury are historically 
entrenched aspects of California’s legal sys- 
tem, an impetus to new interpretation will 
require forceful and complex legal presenta- 
tions by the defense. Here we can only 
suggest the outline of these issues. 

THE INDICTMENT PROCESS 


Ninety-nine percent of all California felony 
proceed on the complaint-information sys- 
tem. In these proceedings persons under in- 
vestigation receive a preliminary examination 
in municipal court, where they are entitled 


SOLEDAD EVENTS 


The Soledad Brothers Support Committee has be- 
gun its efforts, and announces the following events: 


1. April 23, Mrs. Georgia Jackson, mother of defend- 
ant George Jackson, will speak at Cowell College 
Night. Interested students are urged to attend, as 
she will discuss at length her impressions of the case. 

2. There will be an open house at the Soledad Brothers 
Defense House in Salinas on May 2. 

3.May 3, will be the occasion of a picnic for pris- 


oners’ families from all of Catifornia in Salinas. | 


Interested students are invited; transportation will 
be provided. 

4. May 8 is the next date for a court appearance by 
the Brothers. Their attorneys will offer to prove 
that the penal authorities illegally coerced prisoners. 
The hearing takes place on the third floor of the 
Monterey County Courthouse in Salinas. 

5. Students interested in joining the Soledad Brothers 
Support Committee for fund-raising, research, pub- 
licity, public speaking, and other educational pro- 
jects, call or see Deirdre Stone or Diane Martin, 
1103 Mission St. 423-4907; James Hamilton (Mer- 
rill) Ext. 4252; or Mike Nolan (Cowell) Ext. 4155. 


NEXT WEEK: 
THE FAMILIES OF THE DEFENDANTS 


to confrontation, cross-examination, and 
rights to discover and produce evidence. On 
the basis of this examination, the municipal 
court decides whether or not information 
should be filed in superior court. 

The indictment process is used in the re- 
maining one percent of cases. Before a grand 
jury, the District Attorney commands all 
evidence and all questioning of witnesses; 
those being investigated cannot participate 
in the examination except insofar as they 
may be called as witnesses in a context es- 
tablished by the District Attorney. The 
defense does not exist. 

The District Attorney has total discretion 
in deciding whether indictment or infor- 
mation will be used as the means of investi- 
gating and charging suspects. Since there are 
no statutory guidelines for this decision, the 
District Attorney must bring persons before 
the grand jury on an arbitrary basis. Since the 
indictment process does not provide for the 
fundamental rights guaranteed by the com- 
plaint-information system, the decision to 
use to constitutes an arbitrary, vague, and 
hence unconstitutional denial of basic legal 
rights. 

The fact that information proceedings in 
this case were abruptly discontinued and 
indictment proceedings instigated is critical. 
This reversal indicates that the District At- 
torney found need to appropriate entire con- 
trol of the proceedings. The defense claims 
that this action was a punitive and selective 
violation of the rights of the defendants. As 
such, it exposes the danger of injustice in- 
herent in the vague statutes governing the 
indictment process. 


GRAND JURY 


The statutes directing the selection and 
composition of the grand jury also seem un- 
constitutional on the basis of vagueness. The 
grand jury is chosen by the Judge and a Jury 
Selection Committee who compile a list of 
30 names from which 19 are selected at ran- 
dom. Seventeen of those selected in this case 
were white; two were black. The substantial 
Chicano population of Monterey County was 
not represented. Moreover, while there are 
substantially more registered Democrats in 
Monterey County than Republicans, thirteen 
grand jury members were Republicans, five 
were Democrats, and one was an Independ- 
ent. On these basis it may be reasonably 
asserted that this grand jury was not repre- 
sentative of the community of Monterey 
County. At its best, the statute allows this 
kind of discrimination. At worst, it permits 
the Judge and Committee to select a group 


of their friends. In either instance, persons 
who do not fall within the habitual category 
from which the Judge and Committee choose 
are precluded from a hearing by a body of 
their social equals. 

4500 


California Penal Code Section 4500, under 
which George Jackson is charged, is held to 
be unconstitutional both on its face and as 
it applies in this case. As has been stated, 
California Penal Code Section 4500 specifies 
a mandatory death peanlty for assult on a 
non-inmate by an inmate serving a life sen- 
tence. ‘A life sentence has been interpreted by 
the Supreme Court to be any sentence which 
has a top limit of life. The defense claims 
that the statute is unconstitutional on its 
face (that is, regardless of any possible ap- 
plication) because it designates a penalty in 
regard to a particular status rather than a 
particular offense. The status, of course, is 
that of “lifer.” Drumgo and Clutchette, 
neither of whom have “lifer” status are 
charged with assualt under CPC Section 4501 
and are not subject to a death penalty: 
assault is not a capital crime. Thus 4500 
penalizes a condition, not an offense. Here 
we broadly define condition as a manner or 
State of being. Poverty and marriage describe 
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Youth must support 
Congressman Brown 


The key to who wins California’s U.S. Senate race rests 
with the younger voters—and the leadership must come from 
our college campuses. 

Most of the political establishment and money-bag Demo- 
crats are opposed to the candidacy of Congressman George E. 
Brown, Jr. He is not the establishment's candidate ~a quality 
which distinguishes him. Rather, Congressman Brown represents 
the new politics of the future. Congressman Brown's unstinting 
record in behalf of peace and social justice excite the younger 
voters to carry his candidacy successfully forward. 

As a dedicated Pacifist, Congressman Brown does more 
than make speeches against the War in Vietnam. He has con- 
sistenly voted against every war appropriation and , has 
championed an end to the draft and an end to Amerita’s 
policy of military intervention. During World War II, Con- 
gressman Brown was a conscientious objector. 

As an arch foe of racism and economic injustice, Congress- 
man Brown has unimpeachable credentials. Appropriately, he 
has won the support of such outstanding Black and Brown 
leaders as Assemblyman Willie Brown. Representative Julian 
Bond, and Caesar Chavez. 

Congressman Brown’s forthright stands on the problems of 
environment and population have won him the endorsement 
of several leading environmentalists, including Paul Erlich. 

You can help elect Congressman George Brown to the 
United States Senate. Please contact your campus George 
Brown Committee or call (213) 735-1641 or (415) 433-5810. 


Peace and friendship, 

JOHN L. BURTON, Member 
California State Legislature 
Sacramento 
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The Soledad Brothers 


Continued from page 6. 


certain conditions; life imprisonment des- 
cribes the one which we are concerned. Just 
as it is unjust to peanlize a man for being 
poor.or for being married, so is it unjust to 
penalize him for being a “lifer.” Although 
such conditions often determine the nature 
of a crime, it is properly within the realm of 
the law to punish a man only for what he 
has done, and never for what he is. 

Moreover, all California capital crimes 
provide for a determination of guilt’ phase 
and a separate penalty pahse for those who 
are found guilty. Under 4500 the possibility 
of a second phase is eliminated. The terms of 
the statute therefore necessitate a selective 
denial of due process and hence repudiate the 
principle of equality betore the law. 

The defense holds that the statute tn un- 
constitutional as it applics to Jackson be- 
cause he is serving an indeterminate sentence 


which, although its limit is life, need not be 
and probably will not be a life sentence. 
(As has been stated, the average term for 
second degree robbery is two and one-half 
years.) The California Adult Authority, which 
may fix a maximum term at any time after 
service of one year, is exclusively responsible 
for the continuation of Jackson’s “lifer” 
status over nine years. Neither Jackson, nor 
the judicial system, nor any other body of 
persons or rules affect decisions of the 
parole board. An inmate has no right to 
counsel before his board; decisions as to his 
prison term, for which no reasons need be 
given, are made in rigidly confidential cir- 
cumstances; records are not available to the, 
public, to counsel, or to the inmate, except 
by specific order of the court. Clearly, there 
is no appeal for Jackson’s “lifer” status. 


Lucas Hoving Dance Company 
presents contemporary arf 


In an effort to make contemporary art 
forms available to a wider public and to 
encourage broader audiences for modern 
dance, The National Endowment for the 
Arts will present the internationally —re- 
nowied LUCAS HOVING DANCE COM- 
PANY Friday and Saturday nights (April 17 
and 18) at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

The seven-member troupe will perform in 
the Stevenson College Dining Hall at 8:30 
p.m. under the joint auspices of UCSC’s Com- 
mittee on Arts and Lectures and UC’s Inter- 
campus Cultural Exchange Committee. Gen- 
eral admission is $2.50, students, $1.50. 
Tickets are available at the Culture and Rec- 
reation Office, UCSC, telephone (408) 429- 
2934, and at Plaza Books & Stuff, 1301 
Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz. 

The Company’s program of five dances 
will include ““Aubade,” a dance of beginning 
which reflects the doubts and exhilarations 
about all things new; “Uppercase,” a cerebral 
exercise in design in) which the dancers 
draw or take on the shape of capital letters, 
“Opus 69,” a kaleidoscopic and nondirec- 
tional impression of today’s society; “Icarus,” 
a choreographic interpretation of the ancient 
myth, and ‘Satiana,” a dafce piece set to 
music commissioned by Eric Satie to be 
played as an accompaniment to his own 
poems. 


High critical acclaim has followed cach of 
performances in 


the Hoving Company's 
both the United States and Europe: “Bril- 
liantly effective theatre .. . a stunning per- 
formance” (Selma Jeanne Cohen, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut), “This is real choreog- 
raphy” (Clive Barnes, New York Times), 
“The very best in modern dance’ (Cincin- 
nati Post Times Star), “Standing ovation” 


Money 


Continued from page 3. 
er, with a cushioned in- 
sole and outside seam. 
The product is available 
in finished black, white, 
or natural, and is made in 
a wide range of men’s 
and women’s sizes. Retail 
price for the finished pro- 
duct is $9.00, and the 
summerwear market is 
just opening up in Santa 
Cruz. 

If you are interested 
in selling the Ho-Gan, or 
arranging a manufactur- 
ing agreement, contact Di- 
ana Thompson at 65 Nu- 
nes Road, Watsonville (408 
-724-1922). 


(Rotterdam), “In the best comic tradition” 
(Paul Love, East Lansing, Michigan), and 
“Don't walk... run to their next concert” 
(National Dance Guild). 

Born in The Netherlands, Lucas Hoving 
began his career as a member of the Jooss 
Ballet and later joined the Jose Limon Dance 
Company. With the Limon Company, Hoving 
achieved fame for his portrayals of Iago in 
“The Moor’s Pavane” and The White Man in 
“Emperor Jones”. Mr. Hoving has appeared 
frequently in concert, on Broadway and on 
television in New York and, with the Limon 
Company, made four overseas tours under 
the auspices of the U.S. State Department. 
He has lectured and taught in most of the 
major dance centers of the world and has 
served as a choreographer for such companies 
as the Juilliard Dance Ensemble, New York; 
the Ballet Nacional, Mexico City, and the 
Kurt Jooss Folwang Ballet. He is currently 
on the faculties of the Juilliard School, the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
New York, and the Connecticut College Sum- 
mer Dance School. For the past few years, 
Mr. Hoving has been touring with his own 
company in the U.S. and Europe; he recently 
received a grant from the Dutch Government 
to choreograph a work for one of the 
leading Dutch dance companies. 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
was cstablished in 1965 under Public Law 
89-209. Its major objectives are to create 
new opportunities for artists, launch inno- 
valive projects in the arts, expand and de- 
velop audiences, and assist existing organiz- 
ations to broaden arts programs through a 
great variety of pilot projects. 

The Don Redlich Dance Company per- 
formed at UCSC last January under a grant 
from the National Arts organization. 


A fascinating NEW 2-hour COLOR film documentary 


GHINA 


Produced & Narrated IN PERSON by Danish Explorer & Author 
JENS BJERRE 


An uncensored portrayal revealing as much as possible 
about Communist China today. Travel from Moscow on 
the Great Siberian Railway across Mongolia to China. See 
the cities of Peking, Hangchow, Shanghai, & Soochow; 
The Great Wall; schools; homes; workers-brigades; and 
100,000 Chinese in an unbelievable political demonstra- 
tion. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED: $3.50 & $3.00 NOW at all Macy’s 
Stores & Ticketron outlets; also Downtown Cat. B.0.'8.F.; 


Bay Ticket & Sherman Clay, Oakland; San Jose Box Office; 
Palo Alto B.O.; and The Book Store, San Mateo. 


SANTA CRUZ: 8:15 p.m. TUESDAY 
APRIL 21 — CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


CARMEL: 8:15 p.m. FRIDAY, APRIL 24 — SUNSET CULTURAL CENTER AUDITORIUM 
ENPLOR AMEN Gs an exciting NEW world of entert 
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The Isla Vista incident 


Continued from page S. 


political strategy on the spot—to system- 
_atically attack property. Students who par- 
ticipated in or supported the actions of that 
night reported the following as their objec- 
tives: ‘“‘to teach the police that they cannot 
keep harassing us at will;” “to show the 
realtors that they must deal with us seri- 
ously; “‘to force the university authority 
and politicians to recognize us;” “‘to show 
the country that the Chicago trail has not 
scared us,’ ‘‘to do something that is really 
effective, and if I get busted it will be 
worth it;’’ ‘to force people to think about 
the system.” 

Why was the bank attacked? Many stu- 
dents mentioned specific facts about the 
Bank of America--it was one of the banks 
which had given credit to the South African 
government after Sharpeville; it serves as the 
reserve bank in Vietnam where US military 
funds are deposited; its dummy corporation 
in the San Joaquin Valley, the Agribusiness 
Investment Company, has refused to negotiate 
with Ceasar Chavez’ union. But one student 
perhaps expressed the most salient reason: 


“It was the biggest capitalist thing around,” 


he said. 

These actions were conducted in an 
atmosphere of relative calm and some fes- 
tivity. Across from the burning bank, stu- 
dents lolled at Taco Bell. All over the 
Embarcadero area, knots of people gathered 
to observe, discuss and wonder at the events. 
The feeling of freedom the opportunity to 
defy and punish authority, the sudden sense 
of community were highly memorable euph- 
oric aspects of the experience for many stu- 
dents. 

In the aftermath of the disorders, radical- 
ization spreads in response to the occupation 
and repression of Isla Vista. Students re- 
port numerous instances of beatings by 
police in the streets, in police vehicles and in 
prison. There are many reports of late night 
apartment raids, of arbitrary arrests, and of 
police attacks on car and apartment windows. 


Surfing scholarship 


Big Surf, Inc., Tempe, Arizona will hold its first annual 


Not only do these experiences increase bit- 
terness, they are compounded by the sys- 


tematic exclusion of reports about them 
from the media. 

Why, then, did hundreds of well brought 
up sons and daughters of California’s con- 
servative upper middle class participate in 
what the Bank of America defined as “act 
of insurrection?” First, because they had 
caught a glimpse of authentic freedom and 
fulfillment and they wanted to secure it. 
Second, because their daily lives on-campus 
and off, directly and through the media, 
was teaching them that that aspiration was 
impermissible and thoroughly unrealistic. 
Third, because their commitment to civility 
and order had been utterly dismissed by 
politicians, administrators, faculty and other 
representatives of authority. Fourth, be- 
cause they were normal, average Americans 
who believe that violence has pragmatic 
value, especially in getting people to take 
you seriously and respect you. Fifth, be- 
cause they had grown to hate the police, 
and had been specifically on this occasion 
provoked by acts of police harassment and 
brutality. Sixth, because they are in increas- 
ingly deep despair. 

It might be asked whether bank-burning, 
like draft card burning before it, will become 
a national movement. It surely seems doubt- 
ful that there will ever be a repetition of the 
special logistical conditions which obtained 
in Isla Vista on Wednesday night: an under- 
manned police force, ocean breezes to 
waft away tear gas, a youth ghetto, which 
permitted conbatants to melt away, no 
available riot control equipment, etc. But 
certainly what has happened in Santa Bar- 
bara ought to be a sign to this county’s 
elite of how far their legitimacy has eroded 
for this nation’s youth. For if these healthy, 
wholesome, All-American kids could “‘radi- 
calize’”’ so rapidly and with such result, what 
next? 


RIORDAN’S 


Intercollegiate Surfing Contest over the weekend of April 25th 
and 26th. The winners of this contest will be awarded scholar- 
ships. The Ist place winner will receive a $300 scholarship, 
the 2nd place winner, a $200 scholarship; and the 3rd place 
winner, a $100 scholarship. 

These scholarships will be payable to the winners’ college 
or university. 

Fhe contest will be held at Big Surf, 1500 North Hayden 
Road, Tempe, Arizona 85281. It will be open to any college or 
university student who wishes to enter. All one has to do to 
enter is send his or her name, address, age along with one 
dollar in the form of a check or money order to “‘The Contest 
Director,” Big Surf, Inc., Box L, 1500 North Hayden Road, 
Tempe, Arizona, 85281. All entries should be received on or 
before April 20th. 

Big Surf reserves the right to limit the number of con- 
testants. The contest entry fee will include admission to the 
Big Surf facility. It will grant the contestant a license to use 
the facility in accordance with all Big Surf rules and regulations. 
This license granted by Big Surf may be revoked at anv time. 
Under no circumstances shall there be any refund or exchange. 


lucas hoving © 
dante company 


Friday, April 17 - 8:30 p.m. 
Saturday, April 18 - 8:30 p.m. 
STEVENSON DINING HALL 


Tickets now available at the 
Cultural § Recreation ticket 
office - REDWOOD BUILDING 


Public $2.50; Students $1.50 


‘an 8-year 


RAIDERS? 


Brien Riordan 
is running for 
Congress from 
this District. 


He is trying to 
unseat 


incumbent. 


He is an 
underdog and 


needs our help. 


If interested in 

research, 
writing, 

vote analysis, 
and other 

essential areas, 

contact: 

Charles x 4291 
Koppelman, 

or John Laird, 

x 4336 


They Shoot Horses 


Continued from page 3. 

Fonda discovers that the dance is a swindle—that the 
winners will get almost none of the prize money. 
Incensed, she quits the dance, taking Sarrazin with 
her. While the dance continues in the ballroom, she 
stands on the pier, trying to commit suicide, but she 
can’t bring herself to do it. She gives her pistol to 
Sarrazin and asks him to kill her, which he obligingly 
GOES: 43 

The actors are almost all excellent, and the movies 
is best when it stays with them and concentrates on 
their actions. Fonda has a strong role which she plays 
to the hilt, and Red Buttons comes across well as the 
sort of good fellow he’s supposed to be. Susannah 
York is very good throughout, and great in the one 
scene where she suffers an emotional breakdown in 
the shower. Cast out of type, Gig Young gives a re- 
markably confident and good performance; he steals 
the show. Michael Sarrazin, however, is miscast as a 
farm boy. He comes across as being more refined, and 
his part is rather weak in the first place so that he 
never really conveys any sense of character. 

Certainly some of the credit for the performances 
should go to director Sydney Pollack. His directorial 
skills are apparent in other aspects of the film: the 
pacing is really good—the film moves swiftly —and his 
handling of the running scenes is first class. He de- 
serves a rap on the knuckles, though, for introducing 
some annoying flash-forwards. From time to time 
during the course of the picture, Pollack cuts away 
from the action to scenes of Sarrazin’s trial for 
murdering Fonda. Since the audience hasn’t seen 
the “murder” yet, this is rather a distraction. 


Aside from the fact that the film should have been 
shot in black-and-white (producers seem to be suffering 
from the delusion that the public won’t pay to see a 
black-and-white movie), the film’s major flaw is the 
script, adapted from Horace McCoy’s novel by Robert 
Thompson and James Poe. Instead of viewing the 
marathon dance as the passing fad that it was, and 
attempting a tough-minded analysis of the societal 
factors that produced it, Thompson and Poe glibly 
try to make the marathon dance a metaphor for life 
itself. This is too facile an explanation. Anybody can 
say_that life is a rotten rat race with no rewards, but 
that’s a rather simpleminded point of view. An artist 
is supposed to be more perceptive, more specific than 
that. This is where Thompson and Poe fall down, and 
their stumble here is responsible for some of the 
pictures other flaws. 

For instance, in order to uphold this ‘‘there’s no 
hope” point of view, Thompson and Poe changed the 
ending from the book. In the book, Young’s character 
was forced to break up the dance, and did so, dis- 
tributing the prize money among the remaining 
contestants. In the film, Young reveals that the winner 
of the dance will be charged for all the food, laundry, 
etc., that he has been using during the course of the 
event—in effect the winner will get almost no money. 
This is the one time in the film when Young’s acting 
falters. He previously had indicated that he was a man 
of suppressed sensitivity, and even for a low character 
this swindle would be a rather despicable act. Young 
reveals the details of it to Fonda as if he were trying 
to convince himself that he is doing it; he certainly 
doesn’t convince the audience. Thompson and Poe 
made their big point, but they had to commit charac- 
ter assasination to do it. 

In making the marathon dance an allegory for life, 
the scriptwriters wanted to make sure that nobody 
could miss the point. When they try to convey the 
message, they’re about as subtle as a club. Some of 
the lines stand by themselves as gems of bad writing: 
“Sometimes, I think life is like central casting: it’s all 
rigged in advance.”” When Sarrazin is arrested for 
shooting Fonda, there is a gross exchange of dialogue, 
apparently intended to explain the film’s title: 

COP. Why'd you do it, kid? 

SARRAZIN. She asked me to. 

COP. That’s a helluva reason. 

SARRAZIN. They shoot horses, don’t they? 

And for those who were out to get popcom 
before, the final spoken line has Gig Young saying, 
“the dance of life goes on . . .”’ Honestly! the film- 
makers’ refusal to concede that the audience could 
possess some intellegence ultimately leads them to 
make a superficial film—despite the many fine mo- 
ments that show their potential for doing so much 
more. 
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reprinted from EARTH TIMES 


April 22nd is Nikolai Lenin's birth- 
day, the date of Bernadette Devlin’s 
maiden speech before the House of 
Commons and the time of the fourth 
full moon of 1970. It is also Earth 
Day, the date a bunch of environ- 
mental activists have set aside for a 
nationwide teach-in about the acccler- 
ating deterioration of our planet. 

Earth Day is not universally popu- 
lar. A number of people have become 
concerned that the teach-in would 
serve as a vehicle for co-opting the 
radical movement. Since it seems to 
be “responsible protest” in the best 
Nixonian tradition, the eco-freaks, by 
playing that game, would be allowing 
their proto-radical movement to be 
sucked into the mainstream of the 
American political experience. The 
movement would die in committees 
and commissions and studies. It would 
become the quisling conscience of ex- 
ploitive capitalism. 

But the organizers of the Earth Day 
do not consider their project either 
responsive to the needs of the Estab- 
lishment or contrary to the interests 
of the Movement. They see it as a 
synthesis of all the other protest move- 
ments. The militant environmental 
movement, they contend, is as relevant 
to Vietnam as to New York, as much 
concerned with poverty as with pollu- 
tion. 


“What we're all about is changing 
the country around,” said Steve Cot- 
ton, a member of the national staff of 
Earth Day. “We're talking about how 
decisions are made in this country. 
What we're talking about isn’t pollu- 
tion—it’s the total environment. All 
the other issues are just symptoms. We 
could stop the war tomorrow, and 
that wouldn’t end imperialism. 

“Environment is the whole system 
—and the whole system is screwed up. 
Poverty, racism, imperialism — the 
whole environment needs changing. 
And this new movement is a way of 
reaching people who haven't thought 
in these terms before. They go to local 
businesses and agencies adout, say, 


a 


they begin to realize, as they haven't 
before, that they have no control over 


the major decisions which are being ~ 


made about their life. We're talking 
about putting people up against. that 
fact. 


“See, the ghetto is an environment 


too. In the ghetto it’s rats and roaches. 
In the inner city area, which means 
the ghetto, air pollution is 10 to 25 
per cent worse than the readings else- 
where in the same city. That’s be- 
cause the ghetto is always the place 
that’s downwind of the factories. The 
ghetto is always the place where the 
garbage doesn't get picked up because 
the politicians are only responsive to 
the rich. The people are getting 
screwed by the system. 

“Here’s what we believe. In fighting 
this thing, you have to use every han- 
dle you can get. Some people say that 
you should only use the ballot box, 
just participate within the political 
structure of the country. Others say 
that the only answer is the streets. Still 
others want to attack the thing through 
the mechanisms of business — stock- 
holders’ meetings and like that. We 
don’t rule anything out. The streets, 
referendums, stockholders’ meetings— 
whatever works. Use the handles 
where they're at.” 

So Earth Day is everybody’s New 
Mobe: The trouble with the original 
New Mobe, however, was that it 
served as an outlet for people’s per- 
sonal frustrations so that their political 
frustrations were largely buried in the 
avalanche of continental catharsis. 
Perhaps the political action in this 
country is best served by pockets of 
resistance, guerrilla psychology, a 
moving target. If that’s true, then 
Earth Day is counter-productive, a 
way that people who want to do some- 
thing can do something without really 
doing anything. 

On the other hand, Earth Day may 
serve as a rallying point for local ac- 
tion. That’s the hope, anyway. It’s 
really up to the participants. The fad 


pollution, and they get rebuffed. Then — 


could become a movement, and April 
22nd could be a beginning, not a high- 
water mark. 

At any rate, here’s what’s happen- 
ing around the country on April 22nd. 
This is only a partial list, and if your 
town is not on the list, call up your 
local eco-freak and inquire. 

@ In Ashtabula, Ohio, students at 
Kent State University will conduct a 
funeral for the children of tomorrow, 
with a. horse-drawn hearse leading a 
cortege through town. 

e@ In Baltimore, students from sev- 
eral colleges will hold a demonstra- 
tion at a local utility company. Law 
students at the University of Mary- 
land are planning to file a suit against 
the company in an effort to stop it 
from polluting the air. 

e@ In Berkeley, Ecology Action’s 
Survival Walk will wind up with a 
massive rally on the UC campus. 

e In Blair, Nebraska, students at 
Dana College are planning to demon- 
strate against the atomic power plant 
of the Omaha Public Power District. 

e In Boston, ecology groups are 
considering blocking major arteries in 
an attempt to dramatize their demand 
for a ban on automobiles in the inner 


city. 

@ In Buffalo, students at the State 
University of New York are planning 
to demonstrate against Bethlehem 
Steel and Hooker Chemical compa- 
nies. Also planned is a parade of non- 
polluting vehicles. 

@ In Champaign-Urbana, Univer- 


sity of Illinois students will clean up 


a six-block stretch of “The Boneyard,” 
as the local river which oozes through 
town is popularly known. 

@ In Detroit, Wayne State students 
are planning to picket the General 
Motors building near campus and or- 
ganize a boycott of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany. 

e@ In Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota students will hold a mass 
rally on campus and then march to 
a university heating plant that has 
been polluting the air. 


e@ In Philadelphia, citizen organi- 
zations and student groups are plan- 
ning symposia on environmental mat- 
ters throughout the city and a day- 
long rally is planned for Fairmont 
Park. 

@ In Providence, R.I., Rhode Is- 
land Ecology Action is planning to 
block off streets to set up a model 
mass-transit system using Volkswagen 
buses. 

e@ In St. Louis, a group called 
Black Survival, working with the city- 
wide Coalition For The Environment, 
is organizing youth gangs and com- 
munity groups to participate in vari- 
ous direct action projects concerning 
the ghetto environment. 

@ In Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington students will organize an “En- 
vironmental Scavenger Hunt” in 
which participants will gather evi- 
dence of pollution and then take the 
junk in the State capitol at Olympia. 

e@ In Starkville, Miss., Mississippi 
State students are broadcasting a 
weekly series of 15-minute discussions 
of environmental problems over a 
local radio station, the last one of 
which has been timed to coincide 
with Earth Day. — 

@ In Pasadena, Calif., the Cal Tech 
Environmental Council is planning an 
Ecology Faire which would include a 
feed-in of organically-grown, additive- 
free foods. a 

@ In Cleveland, Earth Day organ- 
ezrs have enlisted the support of 
Mayor Carl Stokes, who has pro- 
claimed the week of April 19th “Crisis 
in the Environment” Week. 

e Earth Day events of various 
types are also being planned at Ok- 
lahoma State, Miami University of 
Ohio, Wheaton College, Northern Ari- 
zona University, St. John’s College in 
Santa Fe, University of Montana, 
Carleton College, Reed College, Uni- 
versity of Texas, University of Iowa, 
Skidmore College, Cornell University, 
San Francisco State College, San Fer- 
nado Valley State College, Humboldt 
State College and Harvard. 
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Sports news 


WOMEN’S INTRAMURAL RESULTS 
WINTER QUARTER 1970 
The conclusion of Winter Quarter Intramural Activities for 
Women placed Crown College in an undisputable first place in 


accumulated points toward the Victory Trophy. 
The college standings are as follows: 


Ist Crown College 640 points 
2nd Merrill College 378 points 
3rd Cowell College 348 points 


266 points 
64 pomts 


4th Stevenson College 
5th College V 


However, we still have to complete the activities for Spring 
Quarter in order to determine the overall winner for 1969-70. 

This is your last chance to overcome Crown. Join in the 
activities to build points for your college. 


COMING EVENTS — WOMEN’S INTRAMURALS 


Activity Entries Due Play Begins 
Softball April 9 April 13 
Frizbee April 23 April 26 
Tennis Singles April 30 April 2 
Ladies Mile May 6 May 8 
Badminton Singles May 21 May 23 


Bowling TBA 


Further information may be obtained from the Office of 


Physical Education and Recreation X2531 or from your Col- 
lege Sports Manager. 


Cowell Judy Gaines x4158 
Stevenson Connie Michalak x4318 
Crown Ellic Quitevis x4258 
Merrill Dede Long x41 12 
College V Della Ranslem x4375 


Summer Session at 
Stanford University 


JUNE 22-AUGUST 15, 1970 
FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE: 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD. CALIFORNIA 94305 


| THE YELLOW BIRD 
; 1368 Pacific 
SANTA CRUZ 
423-6556 


Dr. Cecile Schreiber, assist- 
ant professor of French lit- 
erature at Santa Cruz, is co- 
author of three poems ap- 
pearing in a new anthology 
just published by The Viking 
Press. Dr. Schreiber collabor- 
ated with Dr. Virginia Tufte, 
associate professor of English, 
University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, in writing the three 
poems, all of them adaptations 
of works by French Renais- 
sance poets. 

The poems appear in an 
anthology of epithalamia and 
other nuptial poems titled 
“High Wedlock Then Be Hon- 
oured,” edited by Dr. Tufte. 
The book’s title comes from 


Recyclerecyclere 
cyclerecyclerecy 
clerecyclerecycle 


Save the life of a tree! 

Recycle these sheets of 
paper and every other 
newspaper that you read 
and then throw away. 
Newsprint can be easily 
reprocessed—and thus the 
forests are saved from 
further cutting. 

Ecology Action and the 
Santa Cruz Community 
School are collecting dis- 
posed paper for recycling. 
TAKE O L D NEWS- 
PAPERS TO THE REAR 
DECK OF THE BOOK- 
SHOP SANTA CRUZ ON 
PACIFIC—Ecology Action 
will truck them to repro- 
cessing facilities. 

Recycle o | d_news- 
papers! Save the life of a 
tree! 


recyclerecyclere 
cyclerecyclerecy 
clerecyclerecycle 


Qon 


Directed by Satyajit Ray 


“BRILLIANT! . . . One of the cinema‘s 
outstanding masterpieces!” 


Schreiber authors poems 


NOW THROUGH SATURDAY 
SATYAJIT RAY'S 


TRILOGY 


anaicl 
to Hpar4 : 
YAS 


5 3/4 Hours! 


Shakespeare’s “As You Like 
It,” which concludes with an 
epithalamium.The three poems 
by Professors Schreiber and 
Tufte are “Toast to a De- 
parting Duchess, adapted from 
Clement Marot; “The Wager,” 
adapted from Pierre de Ron- 
sard, and “Prayers of a Chris- 
tian Bridegroom,” a group of 
sonnets adapted from the work 
of Pierre Poupo. 

The book is of special 
interest to scholars of com- 
parative literature because it 
includes works from nineteen 
countries and twenty-five cen- 
turies, as well as an introduc- 
tion and notes dealing with 
the history of this form of 
literature. 


Campus plan 


Continued from page | 
students at the meeting, how- 
ever, was the planned nine- 
fold expansion of UCSC’s stu- 
dent body. The basic problem, 
said McHenry, lies in con- 
vincing the Governor and his 
Department of Finance that 
developing new sites, at a 
cost, is preferable to expand- 
ing existing facilities. (Al- 
though, in the Chancellor’s 
words, it is an “open secret” 
that 900 acres of prime Son- 
oma County land has been 
offered gratis to the Uni- 
versity.) 

The complexitiesof UCSC’s 
development are many, and 
should concern its students 
more than anyone else. Any- 
one interested in helping to 
plan the future should attend 
the next meeting of the Camp- 
us Planning Committee, to be 
held May 11, ata place yet to 
be announced. 


EUROPE 


Available flights from N.Y. 
Flights, within Europe, 
Israel & the Orient 


For information 
contact: 475-1902 
E.S.E P. - UCSC members 


THE 
APU 


SYA AYA NY 


$230 - 295 r. t. from West Coas 


One Performance Nightly 
Thurs. & Sat. Starting at 7:00; Fri. at 7:30 


Coming Sunday Through Tuesday: 
Marlene Dietrich in "THE BLUE ANGEL" & 
Eisenstein's "ALEXANDER NEVSKY" 


Phone For Our New Brochure 


NICKELODEON 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. - ~ 426-7500 


Study tour 
to Moscow 


A study tour to the 
Soviet Union at Moscow 
State University has been 
arranged for University 
of California and Calif- 
ornia State College stu- 
dents. The study tour al- 
so includes Leningrad, 
Kiev in the Soviet Union 
and The Netherlands, 
Londonand surroundings, 
and Paris and surrouna- 
ings.. Departure is June 
21, 1970; return is Sep- 
tember 13, 1970. Inclu- 
ded is one month free 
time in Western Europe- 
August 13, through Sep- 
tember 13. The all in- 
clusive cost, based on a 
charter flight for students 
from the University of 
California and the Calif- 
ornia State Colleges, is 
$990.—Los Angeles —Sov- 
iet Union—Los Angeles. 

If you wish more in- 
formation please contact: 
Moscow University Study 
Tour, 1533 W. San Bern- 
ardino Rd. (104), West 
Covina, Calif., 97790 or 
Sierra Travel, 9875 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly 


Hills, Calif. 90212. 


COMMISSION 


CALL MAGGIE 
429—4274 


GOopD 
NEWS 


Now Open 


Mr. Michael’s Fashion and Custom 
Tailoring for Men and Ladies 


You have a problem? 
Clothes don’t fit? 
Lost or gained weight? 


Don’t be discouraged. Bring them 
in for refitting. Guaranteed fit at 
reasonable prices. 
Expert in leather, uniforms and 
knits.Free advice on latest fashions 
for ladies. 
20% off for all UCSC students, 
faculty and employees 
1383 Pacific Ave. (Over Mock’s 
Drugs, corner of Pacific and 
urch) 426-7117 
open 9:30—7 pm 
Monday thru Saturday 
For Sale 
Unclaimed suits (valued at $150, 
: now $30—40), 
slacks ($5—7) and sport coats 
($10—20) from the East 
Coast. Free Alteration. 


423-1000 1124 PACIFIC AVE. 


DEL MAR C 
CRUZ 
a NITEL 


TED ARTISTS THEATRE 


Academy 
Award 


WINNER 
‘BEST ACTOR’ 
John Wayne 


TODAY 5:00 - 9:20 
ALSO - LIZA MINNELLI 


Alan | Roku rage 
wudnt 


TODAY - 7:30 - COLOR 


PROGRAM RATED GP 
All ages admitted, 
Parental Guidance Suggested 


ACADEMY 
AWARD 
WINNER 


‘BEST SUPPORTING 
ACTOR’ 


GIG YOUNG 
and starring 


JANE FONDA 


THEY SHOOT 
HORSES, 

DON’T THEY? 

TONIGHT AT 7:00 - 10:50 


ALSO - Jason Robards 
“THE NIGHT THEY 


RAIDED MINSKY’S” 
Color — 9:05 


Corridors of Time 


The Crown science fiction and fantasy weekend will be held 
on April 17 and 18. The weekend takes its name from a novel 
by Poul Anderson. Admission is free to all events. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 


2:00 Peter S. Beagle, author of The Last Unicorn and A 
Fine and Private Place, will speak on the writers that 
have influenced him. Crown Dining Hall 


3:30 Tapes of old radio shows. Crown 208 A/B 
A Tom Corbet, Space Cadet episode (based loosely 
on a novel by Robert Heinlein) 
Orson Welles’ Mercury Theater production of H.G. 
Wells’ War of the Worlds Broadcast on Halloween. 
it caused a nation-wide panic 
Aldous Huxley explaining his philosophy and read- 
ing excerpts from his Brave New World 
A Buck Rodgers episode 
An Environmental city. Crown Courtyard 


8:00 Movies 
Isle of the Dead, starring Boris Karloff as the mad 
Dr. Moreau, adapted from H.G. Wells’ The 
Island of Dr. Moreau. 
Fritz Lang's Metropolis. A silent screen spectacular 
of a struggle between workers and managers in a 
future city. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 


10:00 Short science fiction and fantasy films: 

Universe, the Canadian Film Board production of 

an intergalactic trip that has won 19 awards. 

Flatland, based on Abbot’s classic about a two- 
dimensional being that tries to convince the 
others of his plane world that there really is such 
a thing as a three-dimensional being. 

On the Bench, what happens when an earthling 
overdoes it with an alien. 

Hypothese Beta, cartoon about a lonely little hole 
in a computer card. 


1:30 Poul Anderson, author of over 50 novels and 200 short 
stories, winner of the Hugo award three times, will 
speak on “Science Fiction: The Bard of Science”. 
Crown Dining Hall 


3:30 Seminars 
Sheldon Feldner and Eric Vinicoff will speak on 
Marvel Comics. Harvey House, 2nd floor lounge, 
112 
Tony Reveaux, film lecturer, will speak on 2001, 
Space Odyssey and other science fiction films. 
Leonardo House, Ist floor lounge, 112 
Chelsea Quinn Yarbro, West Coast head of the 
Speakers’ Bureau of the Science Fiction Writers 
of America, will speak on the problems of female 
writers in science fiction. Galen House, 2nd 
floor lounge, 212 
A maze in the lower quad courtyard where you can 
get lost and forget all. 


4:25 Allen Dornfest, “New Trends in Science Fiction,” 
Leonard House, 212 

Mark Christianson and Steven Mohr “Spaceship 
Design,” Galen, 112. 


9:00 Dance 


Los Angeles, 
Hollywood-Burbank, 


and San Diego. 


So go. From San Jose. 


Call your campus rep, your 


travel agent, or PSA. 
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Repeal search clause! 


Stevenson Student Council 
Stevenson College 
University of California 
Santa Cruz, California 


To: Charles Gilbert . 


Chancellor McHenry 

Gordon Krafts 

David E. Kaun (Tri-partite Commission) 
Provost Smith 

Provost Rosenblum 

Provost Thimann 

Provost Bell 

Provost Hall 


Gentlemen: 


At its meeting of April 7, 1970, the Stevenson Student 


Council unanimously resolved the following: 


Resolved: that the University strike from the student 
residence contract the clause permitting the 
University and its agents to enter student rooms 
ateany time for purposes of maintenance, in- 
spection, CLC. 

It is the opinion of the Council that for students to “be 
secure in their homes and possessions”, for them to be attracted 
to on-campus housing, and for them to enjoy their basic rights, 
this clause must be removed from the residence contract, 

We urge vou to act in your official capacity to bring about 
this necessary and desirable alteration. 


Sincerely yours, 
The Stevenson Student Council 
Steve Raas, Chairman 


GUYS! 


Need a part-time job? Whenever you hear a man 


speak of his love for his 
country, it is a sign that he 
expects to. be paid for it. 

-H.L. Mencken 


Call or come in to 
The Pantree 


between 10 & 1. 
1368 Pacific Ave. 423-7893 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1970 


“Don't be misied by lower prices — Fly with our reliable charter group. 
investigate first. Don't be canceiied out at the last minute.” : 
ALL. FLIGHTS VIA TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS OR 
SATURN AIRWAYS DC-8 SUPER-JETS WITH COMPLIMENTARY 
MEALS AND BEVERAGES. 
RESTRICTED TO U.C. STUDENTS. FACULTY EMPLOYEES 
AND STAFF AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES 
I'‘lights Available as of April 15, 1970 
No.528--OKLAND/LONDON (Round Trip) 
June 24— August 30 (via TIV). © 2 2 7 2 8 ee .$299 
No.535 OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
June.17.— September 1920504 6 ee BoP PS ey .$289 
No.536 -NEW YORK/LONDON (Round Trip) 
Junesbe=Septemben6 ses 2) Sak. a ae ce oe ae .$199 
No.541 -OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM (Round Trip) 
Wilp A AMES AS okt, hah ut ty See ge. eR 
No.542—~OAKLAND/LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM(Rnd. Trip) 
August — September ee rh S Rmuatteele orks acer 
No.4000-OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM (Round Trip 
June 16—September7 . . - - - e+ ee 
ONE WAY FLIGHTS 
No.4004--OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM 
Tine 2302-0 A Soe sence. sy oy lel ek ce at 
No.5556-OAKLAND/LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM 
September 20. . . - - - - - + +: oe 


. $289 


. $169 


dy 2 .$135 
SPECIAL!! Inter - Europe Student Charter Flights 


In conjunction with Cal Jet Flights listed abbve at fantastically reduced 

rates. Student charters to India, Tunisia (North Africa), East Africa, 

Turkey, Greece, Russia, Malta, and Israel (Tel Aviv) also availabl: 
WRITE: OR PHONE: 
CAL JET CHARTERS (415) 922-1434 
2150 GREEN STREET (after 6 and weekends) 


San Francisco, Calif. 94123 
CHARTERS TO JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA ALSO AVAILABLE 


Coming next week: 


two full-page ads 


You'll find better reading in the PRESS! 
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Flatly, they 


HE LONDON TIMES, Aug 7> 1967 


1 Flat 

he International ; 
ea Research sana: me 3 
mains unconvinced an Sa 
impressed by that peer ap : 

of the world seen tay ‘ 

iles-up in space. 
Te photograph a Pel 
the American satellite vA s 
Orbiter, was pS Gan : 
t ni : 
Foe. secretary of the 
docket denounced it sia 
“fraud, fake, ea or 
a gent is a rebirth es 
the old Universal reson = 
ciety. It keeps pessing iad 
to convince people : aad 
rors of conventiona Sais 
omers like Hoyle, w ous 
the earth started with a 


hemous bang that leaves a 
pao for the creator, ae 
Shenton said last night: : 
a society we are chiefly con- 
cerned that the young a 
cent minds of our chil Be 
should not be taught a 
things that destroy their fa 
i ir creator. ‘ 

. The Great Deception, he 
calls it. And he speaks ; sre 
it cooly, calmly, withou! a 

mosity, with absolute con 

Ae society has “well — 

a hundred members. | pea oH 

them hold “high Lenape ie 

the American spa rising 0h 
Kennedy, where 
aon ee) thriving chapters. 


call earth picture a fake 


HE FLAT EARTH SOCIETY is bigger than you think. Almost every. 


one belongs, because, as Euclid noted, a plane is infinite. Consider 
the advantages: 


Infinite air supply, capable of absorbing any amount of nitrogen and 
sulphur oxides, hydrocarbon residues. etc., with no ill effects. 


Rivers without end, sufficient to carry any amount of sewage and 
industrial waste to an infinite ocean, too large ever to be polluted. 


Unlimited forests and grasslands capable of enduring unlimited ex- 
ploitation. 


An infinite frontier, always someplace new to go and leave behind 
noise, garbage, chemical and radioactive poisons, famine, war; an 
earth which can support an unlimited population. 


The Flat Earth Sotiety has much to offer, if you just accept its social illusions 
and reject the “optical illusion” above. It has strong institutional support: steel 
companies (strip mining, air pollution), oil companies (offshore drilling, air 
and water pollution), aircraft companies (the SST, noise and air pollution), 


some organized religions (anti-birth control), automobile, lumber, real estate 
interests, etc., etc. 


Conservationists are the spoil-sports. They see limits everywhere. They are: 
Paranoid (distrust technological tampering with the environment), socialistic 
(reject the right of private owners to plunder the earth), hippy (take to woods 


to escape “progress”) and fanatic (wage militant fights against the destruction 
of the earth's ecology). 


JOIN A ROUND EARTH SOCIETY 


SUPPORT THE TEACH-IN 


Throughout this spring, and especially on April 22, Round Earthers on hundreds of campuses will join in a 
NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL TEACH-IN to explore nature’s law of limits. This can be a historic break- 


through in understanding all that is needed to have a whole and healthy earth. 


The Sierra Club, a young, 77-year old Round Earth Society, hopes you will participate — that everyone on 


your campus will seize this opportunity to learn ways to protect the environment. 


To help you, the Sierra Club has prepared an environmental activist’s handbook — ECOTACTICS. It will 
arm you to take the initiative to combat Flat Earth thinking: to find out how to kee 
intact. ECOTACTICS will soon be available at your local bookstore. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION IS SOMETHING YOU DO. 


You can: Read ECOTACTICS. Help your campus conservation group (if there is one; if not, form one.) 


Make April 22 the launch date for an ecologically sound future. Contact environmental scientists and other 


concerned members of your faculty to develop informed and effective ecotactics. Find out what is planned for 
April 22 on neighboring campuses and offer to help them. Enlist their help. 


Many Round Earth Societies 
have long been carrying on the 
fight against degradation of the 
environment. Alone they can- 
not shatter the illusions of Flat 
Earthlings. They need the ener- 
gies of the New Generation 
which, with luck, will inherit 
the spaceship carth. So join and | 
support one of the Round Earth | 


groups. Or two of them. Or 
more. 


UCSC TEACH-IN APRIL 24-25 
HOW TO LOVE THE EARTH DAY OR THE SPRING FAIR 


Campus Representative 


SIERRA CLUB, 1050 MILLS TOWER 
San Francisco, Calif. 94104 


Name. 


COS a ee er 
City. State. =a Oe 


Please send 


© Information on the Teach-In 
1 Information on the Sierra Club 


0 A list of Round Earth Societies 
PS. 


If you cannot find Ecotactics at your local bookstore, we will be glad to 
send you a copy. 


a) 


Please send me Ecotactics and bill me for the price ($1.25). 


p your life-support system 


